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AN ANCIENT LEAGUE OF NATIONS 



By Charles Heald Weller 
University of Iowa 



In L'Acropole, a new monthly review published at Athens, the 
well-known scholar, Professor P. Cawadias, describes briefly exca- 
vations which he conducted in 1916 and 1918 in the precinct of 
Asclepius at Epidaurus. The feature of his discoveries is a large 
basilica uncovered near the Propylaea, where he also found five 
inscriptions pertaining to the Achaean League, "which played so 
great a rdle in the history of Greece in the third and second cen- 
turies before our era and little by little gathered into its bosom all 
the cities and states of the Peloponnesus." 

The general workings of the League are familiar and need not 
be reviewed. As reconstituted in the winter of 224 B.C., M. Cav- 
vadias justly remarks, this alliance "can be called a veritable 
Society of Nations. It had an army at its disposal and a parlia- 
ment (Synedrion). It was, then, infinitely better organized and 
more alive than the anemic League of Nations we are talking 
about today." Because of our present discussion concerning such 
a compact, the matter is of general interest. This fact may 
suffice to justify a summary of M. Cawadias' article in advance 
of full publication of his finds. 

Longest of the new inscriptions is one which has to do with a 
treaty of the Achaeans with the Macedonians and their allies and 
is to be dated in 223 B.C. It records a law voted by the Achaeans 
to safeguard the interests of members of the League. To this 
end the law accords to the king of Macedon the right to intervene 
in the League's affairs. The importance of the document is the 
light which it throws on certain obscure portions of the text of 
the historian Polybius. In particular, the membership and 
duties of the assembly which Polybius calls the Synodos are unclear. 
Here the inscription furnishes new evidence. As to his conclusions 
M. Cawadias may be allowed to speak for himself. 
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1. The Synodos of Polybius is the same thing as the Synedrion. This 
Synedrion was made up of deputies representing the cities of the confedera- 
tion and constituted the Achaeans' federated state court (Chambre d'&at), 
the assembly par excellence of the confederation, which handled nearly all the 
questions relative to the League. It was not a body like that of the Athenians, 
which enacted probouleumata. Nor was it a council, as has been claimed by 
nearly all scholars who have studied the problem. The inscription which 
we have just found shows that it was a sovereign court, which deliberated 
upon and made definitive decisions in all questions. 

2. The affiliated cities of the confederation were obliged to send deputies 
(synedroi) to the meetings. Cities failing to fulfil this obligation were fined 
two drachmas a day for every absent synedros. Each city had a right to a 
number of deputies proportionate to the number of its citizens. 

3. The president of the Synedrion had authority to convoke the deputies, 
to direct their sittings, and to promulgate the order of the day, in which were 
written the subjects for discussion, as well as the period and duration of the 
sessions. 

4. In time of war the Synedrion convened every time that body or the 
president or the allies or the general named by the king thought it useful. 
The president, in agreement with the king or his general, fixed the place of 
convocation of the Synedrion. 

S- When the Synedrion had met, the number of deputies present must 
be more than half of the total number of deputies, before deliberations might 
begin. In case of no quorum, the sittings might not take place. On this 
point the law was categorical. 

6. The decisions of the Synedrion had the force of law, with no appeal. 
Its members made their decisions in entire liberty, enjoying the right which 
we term parliamentary inviolability. 

7. In case of war, five presidents were chosen from among the members 
of the Synedrion. These presidents, it seems, formed the executive power 
and were responsible for their acts. We see that the legislative power was 
distinct from the executive power, since the presidents, although irresponsible 
as members of the Synedrion, were responsible as presidents, that is, as minis- 
ters. This constitutes an application of the separation of powers, such as 
functions today in the most liberal parliamentary institutions. 

8. The affiliated cities of the confederation were bound to furnish a mili- 
tary force. If one of them failed in this duty, it had to pay during the whole 
campaign fifty drachmas a day for a cavalryman, twenty drachmas for a 
heavy-armed infantryman, ten drachmas for a light-armed infantryman, and 
five drachmas for a bowman. 

Of the other inscriptions the second gives a list of a commission 
chosen by lot to draft laws, conserve their text, and care for legis- 
lative documents. The third furnishes the text of a treaty fixing 
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terms for the admission of Epidaurus into the League. The 
fourth establishes under the League the frontier between Epidaurus 
and her neighbor Methana. The fifth records a treaty between 
Epidaurus and Rome, whereby the former became a civitas foederata. 
This Roman treaty seems to have been negotiated by an ambassa- 
dor plenipotentiary named Archilochus. At Rome the text of the 
treaty was engraved on a bronze tablet and hung up in the Capitol. 
Archilochus brought back a Greek translation to Epidaurus, where 
he was received with honor and his statue set up in the sanctuary 
of Asclepius. 

In various particulars the reader will notice resemblances 
between the charter of the League and the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. The assembly of the modern organization is some- 
what similar to the Synedrion of ancient times, and the commis- 
sion of presidents, save in manner of selection, to the Council of 
the modern League; although the functions of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice seem to have been embodied in 
those of the Synedrion itself. Bolder than the contracting parties 
of today, the Achaean League had its own army, while the modern 
participants agree, in case of necessity, "to recommend to the 
several governments concerned" what military forces they shall 
contribute. The action of the special tribunal in the matter of 
the boundaries between Epidaurus and Methana indicates that 
the ancient League exercised duties which doubtless would have 
been supported without hesitation under the provision of an 
"Article X." 



